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the figures of an age, and that age has passed.
But they are enshrined in its story. In their day
men remembered them and talked of them in
lonely places thousands of miles from London.
I am told that in these days men in lonely places
thousands of miles from London wear the old
school tie and dress for dinner. That is another
reason for regretting the chop-house; such
barbarian customs as stiff shirts were never
fostered on their sand and sawdust.
Since the war we have seen another kind of
restaurant spring up all over London, mainly
in side-streets of the central quarters. These
places are in all points the opposite of the chop-
house. They are run by women for women.
They have no licence. They are usually of one
room, furnished with slim chairs and with
tables two-feet square intended to accommodate
four people. They serve dainty lunches and
bear some "whimsy5* name out of children's
books. So far as their food and service are con-
cerned, they are good enough, but they lack the
one thing that makes a restaurant, which is the
restaurant atmosphere. They are just rooms
where people feed, and their "dinky" furniture,
paper-napkins, tiny tables, synthetic flowers, and
their revealed efficiency and anxious attentive-
ness (which one should never be aware of) are
all the opposite of what one evokes by the word
restaurant. I prefer the revealed ^efficiency and